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J cly  3,  1828. 

On  notion  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq. 

Resolved , That  the  celebration  of  the  first  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  be 
deferred  until  the  next  Session  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  that  the 
President  bo  requested  to  deliver  a Discourse  at  that  time. 

September  18,  1829. 

On  motion  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  : 

Resolved , That  Messrs.  Schoolcraft,  Whiting  and  Cole,  be  a Committee 
to  present  the  thanks  of  this  Society  to  Gov.  Cass,  for  his  very  appropriate, 
interesting  and  instructive  Discourse,  this  day  delivered,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  furnish  a copy  which  shall  be  deposited  with  its  records,  and 
published  as  soon  as  it  shall  direct. 
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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society  : 

Tiie  association  we  have  formed,  and  whose  first 
anniversary  duties  have  brought  us  together,  has  been 
instituted  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  such 
materials,  both  traditionary  and  authentic,  as  may  enable 
us  to  trace  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  mark  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  By 
judicious  exertions,  we  may  hope  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
many  important  documents ; to  disclose  many  facts  and 
transactions,  either  wholly  unknown  or  imperfectly  re- 
membered ; and  to  elucidate  much  that  is  confused  and 
contradictory  in  the  earlier  annals  of  these  regions.  The 
field  of  labor  is  sufficiently  interesting  and  extensive  for 
all  our  industry  and  zeal.  And  however  rich  or  ripe 
the  harvest  may  be,  no  laborers  have  preceded  us  in  the 
vineyard. 

I need  not  dwell  upon  the  utility  of  associations  formed 
for  these  objects.  In  our  own  country  and  elsewhere^ 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  their 
labors.  Individuals,  however  ardently  devoted  to  such 
pursuits,  can  accomplish  little  by  solitary  efforts.  Unity 
of  action,  a generous  spirit  of  emulation,  the  co-operation 
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of  the  community,  and  above  all,  a central  point  of  union, 
where  plans  may  be  proposed  and  adopted,  opinions 
discussed,  and  collections  and  recollections  embodied 
and  preserved,  are  secured  by  these  institutions.  Still 
less  need  I labor  to  establish  the  value  of  such  memorials. 
In  the  progress  of  human  life,  the  present  only  is  felt : 
the  past  is  recollected,  and  the  future  anticipated.— 
While  we  recall  the  one,  that  we  may  foretell  the  other, 
the  mind  is  withdrawn  from  those  objects  of  sense, 
which,  however  they  may  supply  us  with  the  foundations 
of  knowledge,  too  often  mislead  us  in  its  application. 
The  great  branches  of  the  human  family  present  various 
traits  of  character,  various  modes  of  life,  and  great 
diversity  of  changes  and  incidents  in  the  history  and 
progress  of  their  condition,  whether  stationary,  advan- 
cing or  receding.  The  history  of  man  must  ever  be 
interesting  to  man ; and  although  where  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  cultivated  and  flourish,  this  inquiry  is  most 
useful  and  satisfactory ; still,  in  the  rudest  condition  of 
society,  where  nature  has  done  much  and  cultivation 
little,  there  is  yet  abundant  room  for  observation  and 
contemplation. 

There  are  no  proud  recollections  associated  with  the 
earlier  history  of  this  region  of  forests,  and  lakes,  and 
prairies.  No  monuments  have  survived  the  lapse  of 
ages,  to  attest  at  once,  the  existence  of  heroic  achieve- 
ments and  a nation’s  gratitude.  No  names  of  renown 
have  come  down  to  us,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  their 
virtues  or  their  vices.  No  place  is  found  in  all  our 
borders,  where  the  traveller  can  meditate  upon  the  in- 
stability of  human  power,  amid  the  evidence  of  its 
existence  and  decay,  nor  where  the  memory  of  brilliant 
exploits  can  be  recalled  among  the  scenes  of  their 
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occurrence.  Our  country  is  yet  fresh  and  green. — 
Centuries  must  roll  on,  before  our  arches  are  broken, 
our  columns  dilapidated,  our  monuments  destroyed — 
before  the  hand  of  time  shall  have  impressed  upon  our 
high  deeds  and  high  places,  that  sanctity  which  enables 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eternal  City,  even  in  this  day  of 
Roman  degeneracy,  to  look  back  with  pride  to  the  deeds 
and  days  of  the  Republic.  Our  only  monuments  are 
the  primitive  people  around  us.  Broken  and  fallen  as 
they  are,  they  yet  survive  in  ruins,  connecting  the  pres- 
ent with  the  past,  and  exciting  emotions  like  those  which 
are  felt  in  the  contemplation  of  other  testimonials  of 
human  instability. 

The  early  European  adventurers  found  these  regions 
in  the  possession  of  numerous  tribes  of  savages,  divided 
into  separate  communities  and  speaking  various  langua- 
ges, but  having  a general  resemblance  in  their  physical 
relations,  their  manners  and  customs,  their  religion? 
government  and  institutions.  Much  labor  and  research 
have  been  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  their  origin  and 
migrations.  Many  idle  notions  have  prevailed  respect- 
ing these  topics,  unworthy  now  of  serious  examination, 
except  as  they  furnish  evidence  of  the  waywardness  of 
the  human  intellect.  That  they  are  branches  of  the 
great  Tartar  stock  is  generally  believed  at  the  present 
day.  Many  points  of  resemblance,  both  physical  and 
moral,  leave  little  doubt  upon  the  subject.  But  why,  or 
when,  or  where  the  separation  occurred,  or  by  what 
route,  or  in  what  manner,  they  were  conducted  from  the 
plains  of  Asia  to  those  of  America,  it  were  vain  to 
inquire,  and  impossible  to  tell. 

Almost  three  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  first  European  adventurer,  who  ascended 
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the  St.  Lawrence,  that  great  artery  of  these  regions, 
landed  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  then  called  Hoche- 
lega.  lie  found  it  in  the  possession  of  a branch  of  the 
Wyandot  stock  of  Indians,  who  had  not  long  before 
subdued  the  more  ancient  inhabitants,  and  established 
themselves  in  their  place.  The  slight  notices  which  the 
liistorian  of  this  expedition  has  left,  of  the  appearance 
and  situation  of  the  primitive  people  who  occupied  this 
continent  before  us,  and  whose  descendants  still  occupy 
it  with  us,  leave  little  room  to  doubt,  that  in  all  the 
essential  features  of  character  and  condition,  this  branch 
of  the  human  family  has  been  as  stationary  as  any  whose 
records  are  known  to  us.  That  the  coming  of  the  white 
man  among  them  has  on  the  whole  been  injurious,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe.  But  those  day  dreams 
of  Arcadian  innocence  and  peace,  which  assigned  to  the 
Indian  every  moral  and  physical  blessing  till  he  was  reft 
of  them  by  the  Christian  spoiler,  exist  only  where  weak 
heads  and  warm  hearts  survey  the  picture  drawn  by 
their  own  imaginations.  The  present  is  not  the  occa- 
sion to  examine  this  question.  It  is  only  necessary  in 
confirmation  of  the  general  position,  to  state  that  the 
various  tribes  were  in  a state  of  active  warfare,  and  of 
a warfare  too,  which  was  without  cause  in  its  origin, 
without  mercy  in  its  progress,  and  with  no  other  termi- 
nation, but  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  parties. 

Cartier  was  the  pioneer,  but  Champlain  was  the 
founder  of  the  French  powder  upon  this  continent.  For 
twenty  years  succeeding  the  commencement  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  he  w*as  zealously  employed  in  planting 
and  rearing  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law’rence  that 
infant  colony,  which  was  destined  to  extend  its  branches 
to  these  shores,  and  finally  to  contest  with  its  great  rival, 
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the  sovereignty  of  North  America.  Champlain  display- 
ed, in  his  adventurous  life,  traits  of  heroism,  self-devotion 
and  perseverance,  which,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, would  have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  those, 
whose  deeds  are  the  landmarks  of  history. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  these 
remote  settlements,  nor  to  mark  their  alternations  of 
prosperity  and  adversity.  They  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  us,  only  as  they  exhibit  the  gradual  and  successive 
steps,  by  which  a knowledge  of  these  internal  seas,  and 
of  the  countries  around  them,  was  acquired,  and  the 
settlements  formed  and  extended.  As  the  tide  of  French 
power  flows  towards  this  peninsula,  we  become  more 
anxious  to  trace  its  principles  and  progress,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  motives  and  means  of  the  hardy  adventurers, 
who  were  every  year  ascending,  still  farther  and  farther, 
the  boundless  waters  before  them.  It  was  early  discov- 
ered, that  a profitable  traffic  in  furs  could  be  carried  on 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  excitement  of  gain  prompted 
those  engaged  in  it,  to  explore  every  avenue,  by  which 
the  camps  and  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  could  be 
approached.  A better  and  nobler  feeling,  too,  brought 
to  this  work,  a body  of  learned  and  pious  men,  who  left 
behind  them  their  own  world,  with  all  its  pleasures  and 
attachments,  and  sought,  in  the  depths  of  remote  and 
unknown  regions,  objects  for  the  exercise  of  their  zeal 
and  piety.  The  whole  history  of  human  character  fur- 
nishes no  more  illustrious  examples  of  self-devotion,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  establishments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  whose  faith  and  fer- 
vor enabled  them  to  combat  the  difficulties  around  them 
in  life,  or  to  triumph  over  them  in  death. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  a knowledge  of  the 
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great  features  of  the  continent  was  gradually  acquired, 
and  the  circle  of  French  power  and  influence  enlarged. 
As  early  as  1632,  seven  years  only  after  the  foundations 
of  Quebec  were  laid,  the  missionaries  had  penetrated  to 
Lake  Huron,  by  the  route  of  Grand  River,  and  Father 
Sagard  has  left  an  interesting  narrative  of  their  toils 
and  sufferings,  upon  its  bleak  and  sterile  shores.  The 
Wyandots  had  been  driven  into  that  region,  from  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  their  inveterate  enemies 
the  Iroquois,  whose  valor,  and  enterprize,  and  success 
constitute  the  romance  of  Indian  history.  The  good 
priests  accompanied  them  in  this  expatriation,  and  if 
they  could  not  prevent  their  sufferings,  they  shared  them. 
No  portion  of  these  wide  domains  was  secure  from  the 
conquering  Iroquois,  and  they  pursued  their  discomfitted 
enemies  with  relentless  fury.  Little  would  be  gained  by 
an  attempt  to  describe  the  events  of  this  exterminating 
warfare.  The  details  are  as  afflicting,  as  any  recorded 
in  the  long  annals  of  human  vengeance  and  human 
sufferings.  Villages  were  sacked ; men,  women  and 
children  murdered  ; and  by  day  and  by  night,  in  winter 
and  in  summer,  there  was  neither  rest  nor  safety  for  the 
vanquished.  The  character  of  the  missionaries  did  not 
exempt  them  from  a full  participation  in  the  misfortunes 
of  their  converts,  and  many  of  them  were  murdered  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  with  the  crucifix  in  their  hands,  and 
the  name  of  God  upon  their  lips.  Some  were  burned 
at  the  stake,  with  all  those  horrible  accompaniments  of 
savage  ingenuity,  which  add  intensity  to  the  pangs  of  the 
victims,  and  duration  to  their  sufferings.  Rut  nothing 
could  shake  the  fortitude  of  these  apostles  of  benevo- 
lence. They  lived  the  life  of  saints,  and  died  the  death 
of  martyrs.  The  feeble  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
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Wyandots  sought  and  found  refuge  among  the  Sioux, 
in  the  country  west  of  Lake  Superior.  Here  they 
remained,  until  the  power  of  their  enemies  was  reduced 
by  their  contests  with  the  French,  when  they  descended 
the  Upper  Lakes,  and  established  themselves  in  this 
quarter. 

It  is  now  difficult  to  conceive,  what  however  is  well 
authenticated,  that  a century  and  a half  ago,  the  great 
central  point  of  Indian  influence  and  intelligence  was 
upon  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  far 
towards  its  western  extremity.  This  was  the  seat  of 
the  Chippewa  power,  and  here  was  burning  that  eternal 
fire,  whose  extinction  foretold,  if  it  did  not  occasion, 
some  great  national  calamity.  No  fact  is  better  estab- 
lished in  the  whole  range  of  Indian  history,  than  the 
devotion  of  some,  if  not  all  the  tribes,  to  this  character- 
istic feature  of  the  ancient  superstition  of  the  Magi. 
And  it  proves  their  separation  from  the  primitive  stock 
at  an  early  day,  when  this  belief  was  prevalent  among 
the  eastern  nations.  All  the  ceremonies,  attending  the 
preservation  of  this  fire,  yet  live  in  Indian  tradition,  and 
it  was  still  burning,  when  the  French  first  appeared 
among  them.  There  were  male  and  female  guardians, 
to  whose  care  it  was  committed  ; and  when  we  recollect 
the  solemn  ritual  and  dreadful  imprecations,  with  which 
the  same  pledge  of  Roman  safety  was  guarded  and  pre- 
served, it  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  that  such  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Indians  to  the  ceaseless  endurance 
of  this  visible  emblem  of  power,  whose  duration  was  to 
be  coeval  with  their  national  existence.  The  augury 
has  proved  but  too  true.  The  fire  is  extinct,  and  the 
power  has  departed  from  them.  We  have  trampled  op 
I he  one,  and  overthrown  the  other. 
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The  circumstances  of  another  custom  have  survived 
the  seneral  wreck,  in  which  so  much  of  their  tradition 
has  perish’ed.  Upon  the  Sandusky  river,  and  near 
where  the  town  of  Lower  Sandusky  now  stands,  lived  a 
band  of  the  Wyandots,  called  the  Neutral  Nation.  They 
occupied  two  villages,  which  were  cities  of  refuge, 
where  those,  who  sought  safety,  never  failed  to  find  it. 
During  the  long  and  disastrous  contests,  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  and  in  which 
the  Iroquois  contended  for  victory,  and  their  enemies  for 
existence,  this  little  band  preserved  the  integrity  of  their 
territories,  and  the  sacred  character  of  peace-makers. 
More  fortunate  than  the  English  monarch,  who,  seated 
upon  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  commanded  its  waves  to 
come  no  farther,  they  stayed  the  troubled  waters,  which 
flowed  around,  but  not  over  them.  All,  who  met  upon 
their  threshold,  met  as  friends,  for  the  ground,  oil  which 
they  stood,  was  holy.  It  was  a beautiful  institution  ; a 
calm  and  peaceful  island,  looking  out  upon  a world  of 
waves  and  tempests. 

As  the  course  of  the  French  trade  first  took  the  route 
of  the  Ottawas  river,  their  establishments  upon  the  upper 
Lakes,  preceded  their  settlement  on  our  strait.  Soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  trading 
posts  were  established  at  Michillimackinao,  at  the  Sauk 
Ste  Marie,  at  Green  Bay,  at  Chicago,  and  at  St.  Joseph. 
It  was  soon  known,  from  the  reports  of  the  Indians,  that 
a great  river  flowed  through  the  country  beyond  the 
Lakes,  in  a southerly  direction,  and  it  became  an  object 
with  the  French  authorities  to  ascertain  its  source,  its 
outlet,  and  its  features.  Joliet,  an  inhabitant  of  Quebec, 
and  Father  Marquette,  were  employed  by  the  French 
Intenclant  to  prosecute  this  discovery.  They  ascended 
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the  Fox  river,  crossed  the  Portage,  descended  the  Ouis- 
consin,  and  entered  the  Mississippi,  the  17th  of  June, 
1073.  They  followed  the  current  to  the  Arkansas  river, 
when  they  were  induced  by  untoward  circumstances  to 
return,  leaving  unsolved,  the  great  question  of  the  place 
of  discharge  of  this  mighty  stream,  where  it  was  suppo- 
sed the  French  interests  would  require  a powerful  and 
permanent  establishment.  They  returned  by  the  Illi- 
nois, and  re-entered  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago. 

The  full  completion  of  this  discovery  was  reserved 
for  La  Sale.  He  was  a man  of  genius  and  cultivated 
talents.  Firm  in  his  resolutions,  persevering  in  his 
efforts,  full  of  resource,  he  seemed  destined  to  enlarge 
the  geographical  knowledge,  and  to  extend  the  dominion 
of  his. countrymen.  He  built  the  first  vessel,  that  ever 
navigated  these  Lakes.  She  was  launched  at  Erie,  and 
called  the  Griffin.  La  Sale  embarked  in  her,  with  every 
tiling  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking, 
and  in  1079,  ascended  this  river.  He  reached  Michilli- 
mackinac,  where  he  left  his  vessel,  and  coasted  Lake 
Michigan  in  canoes,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph. 
The  Griffin  was  despatched  to  Green  Bay  for  a cargo 
of  furs,  but  she  was  never  more  heard  of,  after  leaving 
that  place.  Whether  she  was  wrecked,  or  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  no  one  knew  at  that  day, 
and  none  can  tell  now.  La  Sale  prosecuted  his  enter- 
prise with  great  vigor,  amid  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances.  By  the  abilities  he  displayed,  by  the 
successful  result  of  his  undertaking,  and  by  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe,  which  terminated  his  own  career,  he 
is  well  worthy  a place,  among  that  band  of  intrepid 
adventurers,  who,  commencing  with  Columbus,  and  ter- 
minating with  Parry  and  Franklin,  have  devoted  them- 
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selves,  with  noble  ardor,  to  the  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  have  laid  open  the  recesses  of  this  con- 
tinent. Among  these,  there  is  none,  whose  bearing  was 
more  lofty,  or  whose  adventures,  even  now,  excite  a 
more  thrilling  interest,  than  those  of  Robert  de  La  Sale. 
Time  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  the  incidents  of  his 
expedition.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  he  reached 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  saw  the  mingling  of  the  great 
waters.  From  that  time,  the  French  government  con- 
ceived the  splendid  project  of  establishing  a cordon  of 
posts  from  Quebec,  along  these  lakes  and  rivers,  to  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  the  Indian  tribes 
might  be  overawed,  the  fur  trade  secured,  and  the  colo- 
nies of  their  rival  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  This  plan  was  matured,  and  in  the  process  of 
rapid  execution,  before  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
British  government.  Our  own  Washington  commenced 
his  eventful  public  life,  by  an  embassy  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  French  posts  upon  the  Ohio  and 
Alleghany,  remonstrating  against  their  advancing  estab- 
lishments ; and  his  journal  evinces  the  sagacity,  with 
which  he  foresaw'  their  plan,  and  its  consequences. — 
How  different  might  have  been  the  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try, had  this  scheme  been  accomplished. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  trace  the  causes  of  the 
attachment  and  aversion,  which  were  respectively  man- 
ifested by  the  various  tribes,  for  the  French  and  English. 
The  interest  of  the  former  generally  predominated,  and 
they  seem  to  have  had  a peculiar  facility  in  identifying 
themselves  with  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  in  gain- 
ing  their  affections.  But  even  in  this  quarter,  the  seeds 
of  disaffection  were  early  sown,  and  ripened,  as  wre 
shall  see,  into  an  abundant  harvest.  The  Fox  or  Outa- 
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garni  Indians,  who  then  occupied  this  strait,  evinced  a 
restless  disposition  from  their  first  acquaintance  with  the 
French,  and  a determined  predilection  for  the  English. 
This  was  cultivated  by  the  usual  interchange  of  mes- 
sages and  presents,  and  an  English  trading  expedition 
actually  reached  Michillimackinac  in  16S6. 

During  such  a contest  for  supremacy,  both  in  power 
and  commerce,  the  great  advantages,  offered  by  an  es- 
tablishment upon  this  river,  could  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  contending  parties.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  why  it  was  so  long  postponed,  and  we  can 
only  account  for  it  by  recollecting,  that  the  French  had 
another  and  safer  way,  by  which  they  could  commu- 
nicate with  the  north-western  regions.  If  the  English 
entered  the  country  at  all,  they  must  enter  by  this 
route,  and  a position  here,  was  in  fact  the  key  of  the 
whole  region  above  us.  Influenced  by  these  motives, 
the  English  government  seriously  contemplated  its  oc- 
cupation, but  they  were  anticipated  by  the  decisive 
movement  of  their  rivals.  A great  Council  was  conve- 
ned at  Montreal,  at  which  were  present  all  the  distin- 
guished Chiefs  of  the  various  tribes  occupying  the  country 
from  Quebec  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  described  by  the 
French  historians,  as  the  most  numerous  and  imposing 
assemblage,  ever  collected  around  one  council  fire,  and 
it  was  attended  by  the  Governor-general,  and  all  that 
was  noble  and  powerful  in  New  France.  Its  discussions, 
and  proceedings,  and  result  were  fully  recorded,  and 
have  come  down  to  us  unimpaired.  The  whole  policy 
of  the  French  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  consid- 
ered, and  the  wants  and  complaints  of  the  various  parties 
made  known.  The  Iroquois  stated,  that  they  had  un- 
derstood the  French  General  was  about  to  establish  a 
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post  upon  the  Detroit  river,  and  objected  strenuously  to 
the  measure,  because  the  country  was  theirs,  and  they 
had  already  prevented  the  English  from  adopting  the 
same  step.  The  Governor-general,  in  answer,  informed 
them,  that  neither  the  Iroquois  nor  the  English  could 
claim  the  country,  but  that  it  belonged  to  the  King  of 
France  ; and  that  an  expedition,  destined  for  this  service, 
had  already  commenced  its  march.  And  we  collect 
from  the  narrative  of  the  proceedings,  that  in  June,  1701, 
Moris,  dc  la  Motte  Cadillac,  with  one  hundred  men  and 
a Jesuit,  -left  Montreal,  carrying  with  them  c\  ei  v thing 
necessary  for  the  commencement  and  support  of  an  es- 
tablishment. and  reached  this  place  in  the  month  of  July, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  since. 

Here  then,  commences  the  history  of  Detroit,  and 
with  it,  the  history  of  the  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  IIow 
numerous  and  diversified  are  the  incidents,  compressed 
within  the  period  of  its  existence  ! No  place  in  the 
United  States  presents  such  a series  of  events,  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  and  permanently  affecting,  as  they 
occurred,  its  progress  and  prosperity.  Five  times  its  flag 
has  changed,  three  di  fie  rent  sovereignties  have  claimed 
its  allegiance,  and  since  it  has  been  held  by  the  United 
States,  its  government  has  been  thrice  transferred ; 
twice  it  has  been  besieged  by  the  Indians,  once  captured 
in  war,  and  once  burned  to  the  ground.  Identified  as 
we  are  with  its  future  fate,  we  may  indulge  the  hope, 
that  its  chapter  of  accidents  has  closed,  and  that  its 
advancement  will  be  hereafter  uninterrupted. 

We  have  no  where  a connected  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  colony  ; occasional  notices  are  interspersed 
through  the  French  historians,  and  detailed  descriptions 
are  given  of  a few  of  the  more  important  events,  but 
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the  whole  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The 
statistical  facts  are  altogether  neglected.  We  have  no 
comparative  estimates  of  population  or  production  ; none 
of  those  severe  investigations  into  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  country,  which  render  modern  history 
so  valuable  and  satisfactory.  A small  stockaded  fort  was 
erected,  extending  from  the  present  arsenal  to  Griswold 
street,  and  enclosing  a few  houses,  occupied  by  the  per- 
sons attached  to  the  post,  and  the  traders.  The  whole 
establishment  was  slight  and  rude,  intended  rather  to 
overawe,  than  seriously  to  resist,  the  Indians.  Only  the 
third  year  after  the  position  was  taken,  the  Indians  in 
its  vicinity  were  invited  to  Albany,  and  many  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Ottawas  actually  visited  that  place.  They 
returned,  disaffected  to  the  French  interest,  and  persua- 
ded that  the  post  was  established  here  to  restrain,  and 
eventually  to  subdue  them.  They  set  fire  to  the  town, 
but  it  was  fortunately  discovered  and  extinguished,  be- 
fore much  injury  was  done.  In  the  same  spirit,  and 
about  the  same  time,  a war  party,  on  their  return  from 
a successful  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  paraded  in 
front  of  the  Fort,  and  attempted  to  induce  the  other 
Indians  to  join  them  in  an  attack.  Monsieur  de  Tonte, 
who  then  held  the  command,  detached  the  Sieur  de 
Vincennes  to  repulse  them.  That  officer  executed  the 
duty  with  so  much  valor  and  ability,  that  the  Ottawas 
were  defeated,  and  in  their  precipitate  flight,  abandoned 
their  prisoners,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  were  restored  to  their  countrymen. 

At  that  time,  there  were  three  villages  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Fort.  One  wras  a Huron  village,  the  site  of  which 
was  upon  the  farm  now  owned  by  Col.  Jones.  Another 
was  a Potawatamie  village,  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Na- 
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varre,  and  the  third  was  a village  of  Ottawas,  on  the 
opposite  shore  and  above  the  town.  These  were  perma- 
nently occupied,  but  great  numbers  occasionally  resorted 
here ; and  it  is  evident  from  many  circumstances,  that 
the  country  was  populous,  and  the  people  well  supplied. 
Charlevoix,  who  visited  it  in  1721,  represents  it  as  the 
most  desirable  part  of  New  France.  Game  was  abun- 
dant, and  herds  of  buffalo  were  then  ranging  upon  the 
prairies  about  the  River  Raisin. 

The  first  serious  calamity,  which  threatened  the  infant 
colony  with  destruction,  arose  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter. Until  this  time,  the  Ottogamies  or  Foxes  were 
little  known,  and  no  striking  event  had  directed  the 
attention  of  the  French  towards  them.  We  are  there- 
fore unable  to  trace  the  causes,  which  induced  them  to 
take  up  arms,  or  the  means  they  had  provided  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  daring  enterprise.  They  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  Iroquois,  and  with  them, 
to  have  embraced  the  English  interest.  Their  historv, 
for  fifty  years  succeeding  this  period,  is  a history  of 
desperate  efforts,  directed  against  the  French  and  many 
of  the  tribes  around  them,  evincing  a firmness  of  purpose, 
a reckless  valor,  and  a patient  endurance  of  misfortunes, 
worthy  of  a better  cause  and  a better  fate. 

In  May  1712,  they  determined  to  destroy  the  town, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  usual  tactics  of  the  Indians, 
to  make  their  arrangements  secretly,  and  to  execute 
them  suddenly.  Under  various  pretences,  they  collected 
in  the  neighborhood  in  great  numbers.  Du  Buisson 
was  then  the  French  commandant,  and  his  garrison 
consisted  of  but  twenty  soldiers.  The  Ottawas,  Wyan- 
dots,  and  Potawatamies,  upon  whose  friendship  and 
assistance  he  could  rely,  were  absent  from  their  villages, 
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engaged  in  hunting.  An  Ottagamis.  who  was  a Christian 
convert,  disclosed  to  the  commander  the  plot  to  surprise 
him,  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  and  he  took  im- 
mediate measures  to  counteract  it.  Expresses  were 
sent  to  call  his  allies  to  his  assistance,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a vigorous  defence.  The  Ottagamies, 
finding  their  object  discovered,  commenced  the  attack, 
but  on  the  13th  of  May  the  French  were  greeted  with 
the  sight  of  a powerful  body  of  their  friends,  naked, 
painted,  and  prepared  for  battle.  The  gates  of  the  Fort 
were  immediately  opened  to  them,  and  they  entered  the 
council  house,  where  in  a conference  with  Du  Buisson, 
they  professed  their  attachment  to  the  French,  and  their 
determination  to  defend  them.  They  were  received 
and  answered,  as  their  professions  and  services  well 
merited. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Ottogamies  had  retreated  to 
an  entrenched  camp  they  had  previously  formed,  where 
Jefferson  Avenue  intersects  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
city.  Here  they  were  invested  by  the  allied  forces,  and 
a block-house  was  erected,  overlooking  the  defences  of 
the  Ottogamies,  from  which  so  severe  a fire  was  kept 
up,  that  they  could  not  procure  water.  Their  provisions 
were  soon  consumed,  and  hunger  and  thirst  reduced 
them  to  extremity.  Despair,  however,  invigorated  them, 
and  becoming  the  assailants,  they  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  a house,  adjoining  the  Fort.  They  strength- 
ened this  new  position,  and  annoyed  their  adversaries. 
They  were  at  length  dislodged  by  the  cannon,  and  driven 
back  to  their  entrenchments. 

At  this  time  they  made  a pacific  effort  to  terminate 
hostilities,  and  with  this  view  a deputation  was  sent  to 
Du  Buisson.  No  confidence,  however,  being  placed  in 
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their  declarations,  either  by  the  French  or  Indians,  their 
offer  was  rejected.  When  the  deputation  reported  the 
result  to  the  warriors,  their  indignation  excited  them  to 
renewed  and  desperate  efforts,  and  not  less  than  three 
hundred  arrows,  with  lighted  matches  attached  to  them, 
were  discharged  at  the  Fort.  The  houses  were  gene- 
rally thatched  with  straw,  and  several  of  them  were 
burned.  The  others  were  preserved  by  covering  them 
with  wet  skins. 

This  determined  resistance  almost  discouraged  the 
French  commander.  lie  seriously  contemplated  evac- 
uating his  post,  and  retiring  to  Michillimackinac.  He 
convened  his  allies,  and  disclosed  his  intention.  They 
remonstrated  against  this  measure,  and  promised  to  re- 
double their  efforts.  The  war-song  was  again  sung,  and 
the  parties  repaired  to  their  posts.  The  attack  was  so 
vigorous,  that  the  Ottogamies  were  reduced  to  extrem- 
ity. Many  of  their  bravest  Chiefs  were  killed,  and  their 
Fort  was  filled  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  They 
again  demanded  a parley,  and  the  negociations  were 
renewed.  While  these  were  pending,  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  the  siege,  a tremendous  storm  arose,  and  during 
the  night,  they  abandoned  their  Fort  without  discovery, 
and,  with  their  women  and  children,  fled  to  the  peninsula 
which  advances  into  Lake  St.  Clair.  Here  they  were 
pursued,  and  being  incautiously  attacked,  the  allies  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Four  days  were  occu- 
pied in  efforts  to  carry  this  new  position,  and  on  the 
fifth  they  succeeded,  by  means  of  a field  battery,  erected 
* by  the  French.  The  assailants  entered  the  works  in 
arms,  and  put  to  death  almost  all,  who  had  been  opposed 
to  them.  The  women  and  children  were  spared,  and 
divided  as  slaves  among  the  confederated  tribes.  The 
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Ottogamies  lost  more  than  a thousand  warriors  in  this 
disastrous  expedition. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  this  tribe  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  They  collected  their  scattered  bands,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  upon  the  Fox  river.  But  the  same 
restless  and  reckless  disposition  accompanied  them. — 
Like  the  son  of  Hagai',  their  hand  was  against  every 
man,  and  every  man’s  hand  was  against  them.  They 
commanded  the  communication  between  the  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi,  so  that  it  could  only  be  traversed  by 
large  bodies  of  armed  men.  Their  war  parties  were 
sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  they  kept  the  whole  region 
in  a continued  state  of  alarm  and  danger.  Their  hostile 
attitude,  so  seriously  menaced  the  French  interest  in 
that  quarter,  that  an  expedition  was  prepared  and  de- 
tached to  subdue  them.  It  was  accompanied  by  the 
wrarriors  of  all  the  other  tribes,  who  had  been  provoked  to 
take  signal  vengeance  by  their  fierce  and  troubled  spirit. 

The  Ottogamies  had  selected  a strong  position  upon 
the  Fox  river,  since  called  Butte  des  Morts,  or  the  hill 
of  the  dead,  which  they  had  fortified  by  three  rows  of 
palisades  and  a ditch.  They  here  secured  their  women 
and  children,  and  prepared  for  a vigorous  defence. — 
Their  entrenchment  wras  so  formidable,  that  De  Louvig- 
ny,  the  French  commander,  declined  an  assault,  and 
invested  the  place  in  form.  By  regular  approaches,  he 
gained  a proper  distance  for  mining  their  works,  and 
was  preparing  to  blow'  up  one  of  the  curtains,  when 
they  proposed  a capitulation.  Terms  were  eventually 
offered  and  accepted,  and  those,  who  survived  the  siege, 
were  preserved  and  liberated.  But  the  power  of  the 
tribe  was  broken,  and  their  pride  humbled.  And  since 
this  period,  no  remarkable  incident  has  occurred  in  their 
history. 
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From  1720  to  17G0,  solitary  facts,  in  the  history  of 
Detroit,  may  be  here  and  there  gleaned,  but  no  continu- 
ous account  can  be  given  of  its  condition  and  progress. 
The  materials  are  too  scanty  for  unbroken  narrative.  It 
struggled  with  all  the  difficulties,  incident  to  a remote 
and  exposed  position.  The  savages  around,  although 
not  often  in  open  hostility,  were  vindictive  and  treach- 
erous, and  no  one  could  tell,  when  or  how,  they  might 
attack  it.  In  1749,  considerable  additions  were  made 
to  the  settlements  upon  the  river,  and  emigrants  were 
sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  supplied  with 
farming  utensils,  provisions,  and  other  means  of  support. 
The  continued  wars  between  France  and  England,  which 
filled  so  large  a portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ex- 
tended their  influence  to  this  quarter,  and  a company 
of  militia,  detailed  from  the  inhabitants,  and  commanded 
by  an  ancestor  of  one  of  our  most  respectable  families, 
that  of  Campau,  fought  in  the  great  battle,  where  Brad- 
dock  was  defeated  and  killed.  But  it  was  under  the 
walls  of  Quebec,  that  the  fate  of  this  country  was  decided. 
Upon  the  plains  of  Abraham  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished poured  out  their  lives  together,  displaying  in 
death,  as  they  had  displayed  in  life,  traits  of  magnanimity 
and  heroism,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chivalry.  “ Who 
flies?”  said  the  expiring  Wolfe,  to  an  exclamation  of  one 
of  the  mourning  group  around  him.  He  was  answered, 
4i  The  enemy  !”  “ Then”  said  he  “ I die  happy,” — and 

he  died.  His  fate,  so  picturesque  and  glorious,  recalls 
the  memory  of  Epaminondas  and  Gustavus,  upon  the 
plains  of  Mantinea  and  Lutzen.  Victory  crowned  their 
standards,  and  death  sealed  their  career.  His  rival  in 
fame,  and  in  all  but  fortune,  Montcalm,  nobly  supported 
the  honor  of  P'rance,  and  fell  too  soon  for  his  country, 
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tiiough  too  late  for  himself.  But  a few  brief  years  af- 
terwards, and  another  noble  and  gallant  leader  attempted 
to  plant  the  standard  of  freedom  upon  the  rocky  battle- 
ments of  Quebec.  He  fell,  where  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
had  fallen  before  him,  but  the  memory  of  Montgomery 
will  be  cherished,  as  long  as  the  sacred  cause,  for  which 
he  fought  and  died. 

In  17G0,  the  British  under  the  capitulation  of  Montreal, 
took  possession  of  Detroit  and  the  upper  posts,  and  in 
1763,  these  were  finally  ceded  by  France.  At  this 
period,  the  French  had  establishments  at  St.  Joseph,  at 
Green  Bay,  at  Michillimackinac,  at  Detroit,  at  the  Mau- 
mee, and  Sandusky.  As  fortifications,  most  of  these 
were  slight  and  unimportant,  intended  rather  as  depots 
of  trade,  than  as  military  establishments.  The  positions 
were  selected  with  much  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  they  yet  command  the  great  avenues 
of  communication  to  the  world  of  woods  and  waters 
beyond  us.  In  succeeding  however  to  the  power,  it  was 
soon  found,  that  the  English  had  not  succeeded  to  the 
interest  and  influence  of  the  French.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  is  in 
the  French  character,  a peculiar  adaptation  to  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  to  this  day,  the  period 
of  French  domination  is  the  era  of  all  that  is  happy  in 
Indian  reminiscence. 

No  sooner  had  the  English  obtained  possession  of  the 
country,  than  a spirit  of  disaffection  became  visible, 
which  extended  to  all  the  tribes  in  this  region,  and  finally 
led  to  the  conception  and  execution  of  a plan,  equally 
able  and  daring,  for  their  overthrow. 

There  was  then  upon  the  stage  of  action,  one  of  those 
high  and  heroic  men,  who  stamp  their  own  characters 
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upon  the  age,  in  which  they  live,  and  who  appear  destined 
to  survive  the  lapse  of  time,  like  some  proud  and  lofty 
column,  which  sees,  crumbling  around  it,  the  temples  of 
God,  and  the  dwellings  of  man,  and  yet  rests  upon  its 
pedestal,  time  worn,  but  time  honored.  This  man  wras 
at  the  head  of  the  Indian  confederacy,  and  had  acquired 
an  influence  over  his  countrymen,  such  as  had  never 
before  been  seen,  and  such,  as  we  may  not  expect  to  see 
again.  To  form  a just  estimate  of  his  character,  we 
must  judge  him  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed ; by  the  profound  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his 
people ; by  his  own  destitution  of  all  education  and 
information,  and  by  the  jealous,  fierce,  and  intractable 
spirit  of  his  compeers.  When  measured  by  this  stand- 
ard, we  shall  find  few  of  the  men,  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  us,  more  remarkable  for  all  they  purposed 
and  achieved,  than  Pontiac.  Were  his  race  destined  to 
endure,  until  the  mists  of  antiquity  could  gather  round 
his  days  and  deeds,  tradition  would  dwrell  upon  his  feats, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  old  world,  upon  all,  who,  in  the 
infancy  of  nations,  have  been  prominent  actors  for  evil 
or  for  good.  Pontiac  wras  an  Ottawa,  and  had  been  a 
celebrated  and  successful  warrior.  His  virtues  seem  to 
have  been  his  own,  and  his  vices,  those  of  his  age  and 
nation.  Major  Rogers,  who  conducted  to  Detroit  tlic 
first  British  detachment,  was  met  upon  his  route  by 
Pontiac  and  his  warriors.  He  states,  that  the  Chief  sent 
to  demand  why  he  entered  his  country,  and  informed 
him  that  he  stood  in  the  path,  and  that  the  troops  could 
not  proceed,  until  their  objects  were  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. At  an  interview  between  them,  the  British 
commander  assured  him,  his  object  w*as  not  to  claim 
the  country,  but  to  remove  from  it  the  French  troops, 
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who  had  prevented  a friendly  intercourse  between  the 
English  and  the  Indians.  Proper  belts  were  interchan- 
ged, and  the  desired  permission  was  given.  Pontiac 
accompanied  them,  and  by  his  authority  prevented  an 
attack,  which  was  meditated,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Major  Rogers  states,  that  during  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  Pontiac,  he  issued  a currency,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  French  settlers,  and  faithfully  redeemed 
by  him.  These  bills  of  credit  were  drawn  upon  bark, 
and  represented  the  article  which  had  been  delivered  to 
him,  and  were  authenticated  by  the  figure  of  an  otter, 
the  totem  of  his  family.  If  Rogers  has  given  a faithful 
narrative  of  his  proceedings,  his  arrangements  were 
combined  with  skill  and  judgment,  and  his  designs  pros- 
ecuted with  great  inflexibility  of  purpcte,  and  a daring, 
yet  cool  and  tempered,  courage.  We  are  no  where  told 
the  causes  of  disaffection,  which  separated  him  from  the 
British  interest,  and  in  fact,  we  have  no  regular  history  of 
the  remarkable  occurrences  upon  this  frontier,  which 
accompanied  and  followed  his  enterprise.  A manuscript 
journal  has  been  preserved,  which  records  the  more 
prominent  facts,  but  it  is  a crude  and  ill  digested  memoir, 
dilating  upon  unimportant  topics,  and  beneath  criticism 
as  a composition.  Unfortunately  too,  it  is  mutilated,  and 
the  narrative  terminates  in  the  middle  of  the  battle  of 
Bloody-bridge.  All  the  cotemporaneous  relations,  it  has 
been  recently  possible  to  procure,  have  been  recorded, 
and  upon  these,  we  must  principally  rely  for  a connected 
narrative  of  the  most  extraordinary  effort  made  by  the 
Indians,  to  take  signal  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors, 
since  the  discovery  of  the  continent. 

Pontiac  meditated  a sudden  and  cotemporaneous  at- 
tack upon  all  the  British  posts  on  these  Lakes,  and  upon 
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the  Forts  at  Niagara,  Presqu’Isle  Le  Boeuf,  Venango, 
and  Pittsburg.  His  design  was  to  carry  them  by  treach- 
ery, and  to  massacre  their  garrisons.  He  then  intended 
to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  any  British  force.  lie  calculated,  that 
these  successes  would  give  confidence  to  all  the  tribes, 
and  unite  them  in  a general  confederacy. 

His  first  object  was  to  gain  his  own  tribe,  and  the 
warriors,  who  generally  attended  him..  Topics,  to  engage 
their  attention  and  inflame  their  passions,  could  not  be 
wanting.  A belt  was  exhibited,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  the  King  of  France,  urging  him  to 
drive  the  British  from  the  country,  and  to  open  the  paths 
for  the  return  of  the  French.  The  British  ti’oops  had 
not  endeavored?  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  and  mutual 
causes  of  complaint  existed.  Some  of  the  Ottawas  had 
been  disgraced  by  blows.  But  above  all,  the  British 
were  intruders  in  the  country,  and  would,  ere  long,  con- 
quer the  Indians,  as  they  had  conquered  the  French, 
and  wrest  from  them  their  lands. 

After  these  topics  had  been  skillfully  managed,  a great 
council  was  convened  at  the  River  Aux  Ecorces,  when 
Pontiac  addressed  the  Indians  with  equal  eloquence  and 
effect.  He  called  to  his  aid  their  prevalent  superstition, 
and  related  a dream,  in  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  re- 
cently disclosed  to  a Delaware  Indian  the  conduct  he 
expected  his  red  children  to  pursue.  I shall  not  occupy 
your  time  by  a recital  of  the  various  circumstances,  at- 
tending the  translation  of  this  seer,  from  earth  to  heaven. 
They  w'ere  distinctly  narrated  by  Pontiac,  and  such  is 
the  effect  of  superstition  upon  the  human  mind,  that  they 
were  perhaps  related  with  as  much  good  faith,  as  they 
were  received.  In  the  interview  between  the  Great 
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Spirit  and  his  chosen  minister  to  the  Indians,  minute 
instructions  were  given  for  their  conduct  in  this,  the 
peculiar  crisis  of  their  fate.  They  were  directed  to  ab- 
stain from  ardent  spirits,  and  to  cast  from  them  the 
manufactures  of  the  white  man.  To  resume  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  the  skins  of  the  animals  for  clothing. — 
And  why,”  said  the  Great  Spirit,  indignantly  to  the 
Delaware,  “ why  do  you  sutler  these  dogs  in  red  cloth- 
ing to  enter  your  country,  and  take  the  land  I gave 
you  V*  Drive  them  from  it,  and  when  you  are  in  distress, 
I will  help  you  !” 

The  speecli  of  Pontiac,  and  the  dream  of  the  Dela- 
ware, produced  a powerful  effect  upon  the  wild  and 
reckless  multitude,  who  eagerly  listened  to  the  tale  of 
their  wrongs,  and  the  offer  of  revenge.  A plan  of  ope- 
ration was  concerted,  and  belts  and  speeches  were  sent 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Indians,  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  frontier. 

In  the  month  of  May  1763,  the  preparatory  arrange- 
ments having  been  completed,  the  Indians  commenced 
a sudden  and  simultaneous  attack  upon  each  of  the 
twelve  British  posts,  extending  from  Niagara  to  Green 
Bay  in  the  north-west,  and  to  Pittsburg  in  the  south-west. 
So  well  had  their  measures  been  taken,  and  so  secretly 
guarded,  that  the  storm  burst  upon  the  garrisons,  before 
they  had  time  to  learn  the  intentions  of  their  enemies  ; 
much  less  to  prepare  for  them.  And  a more  signal  proof 
cannot  be  given,  of  the  deep  and  deadly  feeling  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  the  influence  exercised  over  them  by 
Pontiac,  than  is  furnished  by  the  progress  of  this  enter- 
prise. In  a period  of  profound  peace,  and  along  a line 
of  frontier  extending  a thousand  miles,  and  secured  upon 
all  the  important  points  by  fortified  posts,  simultaneous 
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attacks  were  made,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  being 
excited  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Nine  of  these  posts 
were  captured.  The  circumstances,  attending  the  sur- 
prise of  Michillimackinac,  are  better  known  than  those, 
which  led  to  the  success  of  the  Indians  at  any  other 
place.  The  Fort  was  then  upon  the  main  land,  near  the 
northern  point  of  the  peninsula.  The  Ottawas,  to  whom 
the  assault  was  committed,  prepared  for  a great  game 
of  ball,  to  which  the  officers  were  invited.  While  enga- 
ged in  play,  one  of  the  parties  gradually  inclined  towards 
the  Fort,  and  the  other  pressed  after  them.  The  ball  was 
once  or  twice  thrown  over  the  pickets,  and  the  Indians 
were  suffered  to  enter  and  procure  it.  Almost  all  the 
garrison  were  present  as  spectators,  and  those  upon  duty 
were  negligent  and  unprepared.  Suddenly,  the  ball  was 
again  thrown  into  the  Fort,  and  all  the  Indians  rushed 
after  it.  The  rest  of  the  tale  is  soon  told.  The  troops 
were  butchered,  and  the  Fort  destroyed. 

Niagara  and  Pittsburgh  were  regular  fortifications. 
They  were  invested  by  the  Iroquois,  but  the  attempt  to 
subdue  them  was  unsuccessful.  It  does  not  fall  within 
the  task  I have  assigned  to  myself,  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances of  their  danger  and  relief.  They  were  both  too 
important  to  be  neglected  ; and  Pittsburgh  was  saved  by 
the  expedition  of  Bouquet,  who  dispersed  the  besiegers 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Upon  the  possession  of  Detroit,  however,  depended, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Indians,  the  ultimate  issue  of  their 
project.  Its  capture  would  release  the  French  inhabit- 
ants of  the  strait,  from  their  temporary  allegiance  to  the 
British,  and  would  unite  their  line  of  operations  by  this 
connecting  link.  Its  reduction,  therefore,  was  underta- 
ken by  Pontiac,  in  person. 
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The  half  bastioned  work,  which  has  been  recently 
demolished,  wras  not  at  this  period  erected.  That  was 
projected  and  completed  during  our  revolutionary  war, 
when  an  attack  wras  apprehended  from  the  struggling 
colonies.  And  this  apprehension  wTas  not  without  cause, 
for  as  early  as  1776,  Congress,  in  secret  session,  directed 
the  plan  of  an  expedition  against  Fort  Detroit,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  expense,  to  be  prepared  and  submitted 
to  them.  And,  on  a subsequent  day,  this  inquiry  was 
extended  to  the  necessary  means  for  securing  the  naval 
ascendancy  upon  Lake  Erie.  The  expedition,  however, 
was  not  undertaken.  The  pressure  of  more  immediate 
danger,  probably  withdrew  the  attention  of  Congress 
from  so  remote  and  doubtful  an  enterprise. 

We  may  infer  from  the  diary, which  has  been  preserved, 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  siege,  and  from  the  traditionary 
descriptions,  wdiich  can  be  collected,  that  the  town  was 
enclosed  by  a single  row  of  pickets,  forming  nearly  the 
four  sides  of  a square.  That  there  were  block-houses  at 
the  corners  and  over  the  gates,  and  that  an  open  space, 
called  the  Chemin  du  Ronde,  intervened  between  the 
houses  and  the  pickets,  forming  a place  of  arms,  encir- 
cling the  town.  The  fortifications  did  not  extend  to  the 
river,  and  during  the  siege,  all  the  gates  wrere  closed, 
except  the  wrater  ga.te,  which  opened  tow'ards  the  stream. 
Two  armed  vessels  were  anchored  in  front  of  the  town, 
and  formed  an  important  portion  of  its  defences.  One 
of  these  w’as  the  Beaver.  The  name  of  the  other,  I have 
not  been  able  to  obtain.  There  were  in  the  Fort  two 
six  pounders,  one  three  pounder,  and  three  mortars. 
But  they  wrere  badly  mounted,  and  rather  calculated  to 
terrify,  than  to  annoy  the  Indians.  Major  Glaclvvyn  had 
superseded  Major  Campbell,  a few'  days  before,  in  the 
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command,  and  the  garrison  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  men,  and  eight  officers.  To  these  were 
added  forty  traders  and  engagecs,  who  resided  in  the 
town.  1 cannot  ascertain,  that  there  was  any  immediate 
want  of  provisions  or  ammunition. 

Such  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  British  and 
Indians,  when  Pontiac,  having  completed  his  arrange- 
ments, on  the  8th  of  May,  1763,  presented  himself  at 
the  gates  of  the  town,  with  a considerable  body  of  his 
warriors,  and  requested  a council  with  the  commanding 
officer.  His  plan  was  well  devised,  and  had  it  been 
secretly  kept,  must  have  been  successful.  The  Indians 
had  sawed  off  their  rifles  so  short,  as  to  conceal  them 
under  their  blankets.  One  of  our  most  intelligent 
French  inhabitants,  Col.  Beaufait,  has  informed  me,  that 
his  father,  returning  that  day  from  the  Fort,  met  Pontiac 
and  his  party,  upon  bloody  bridge.  The  last  warrior 
was  his  particular  friend,  and  as  he  passed  him,  he  threw 
aside  his  blanket,  and  exhibited  the  shortened  rifle,  inti- 
mating, at  the  same  time,  the  project  they  had  in  view. 
The  Indian  Chief  intended  to  meet  the  British  comman- 
der in  council,  and  at  a given  signal,  which  was  to  be 
the  presentation  of  a belt  of  wampum  in  a particular 
manner,  his  attendants  were  to  massacre  all  the  officers,, 
and  rushing  to  the  gates,  to  open  them,  and  admit  the 
warriors,  who  were  to  be  ready  on  the  outside,  for 
immediate  entrance.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  was 
to  follow,  together  with  the  demolition  of  the  Fort,  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  British  power. 

How  Major  Gladwyn  acquired  a knowledge  of  this 
atrocious  scheme  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  ac- 
counts, which  have  been  given  of  its  disclosure,  are  at 
variance,  and  it  is  possible,  that  that  officer  may  not  have 
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revealed  the  secret,  from  well  founded  apprehensions  of 
the  consequences  to  his  friendly  monitor.  I am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  an  Indian  woman,  named  Catharine,  who 
was  frequently  employed  in  making  moccasins  for  the 
garrison,  was  the  person,  who  communicated  the  import- 
ant information.  It  is  said,  that  she  had  previously 
completed  a number  of  pair  for  Major  Gladwyn,  and 
v had  been  so  well  rewarded,  that  her  gratitude  was  exci- 
ted. On  the  evening  preceding  the  day  assigned  by  the 
Indians  for  the  catastrophe,  an  elk  skin  was  delivered  to 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  very  fine  moccasins. 
After  receiving  it,  she  lingered  about  the  quarters  of  the 
commanding  officer,  as  though  unwilling  to  depart,  and 
when  urged  to  leave  the  Fort  before  the  gates  were 
closed,  she  gave  some  equivocal  answer,  and  requested 
to  be  led  to  Major  Gladwyn.  She  then  disclosed  the 
whole  plan.  It  was  fortunate  that  her  warning  was 
well  received.  Major  Gladwyn  employed  the  night  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations.  His  defences  were 
strengthened,  his  arms  and  ammunition  examined  and 
arranged,  and  every  man  within  the  Fort,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, was  directed  to  be  ready  for  instant  and  urgent 
service.  The  officers  walked  upon  the  ramparts  during 
the  night,  not  certain,  but  that  the  usual  inconstancy  of 
the  Indians  might  precipitate  their  movements,  and  urge 
an  immediate  assault.  All,  however,  was  silent,  except 
the  songs  and  dances  in  the  Indian  camps,  which  alone 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night.  They  employed 
the  time,  as  they  usually  do,  upon  the  eve  of  any  great 
enterprise,  in  singing  and  dancing,  anticipating  the  full 
success  of  their  scheme. 

In  the  morning,  Pontiac  and  his  warriors  sang  their 
war  song,  danced  their  war  dance,  and  repaired  to  the 
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Fort.  They  were  admitted  without  hesitation,  and  were 
conducted  to  the  council  house,  where  Major  Gladwyn 
and  his  officers  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  They 
perceived  at  the  gate,  and  as  they  passed  through  the 
streets,  an  unusual  activity  and  movement  among  the 
troops.  The  garrison  was  under  arms,  the  guards  were 
doubled,  and  the  officers  were  armed  with  swords  and 
pistols.  Pontiac  inquired  of  the  British  commander, 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  unusual  appearance.  He 
was  answered,  that  it  was  proper  to  keep  the  young 
men  to  their  duty,  lest  they  should  become  idle  and 
ignorant.  The  business  of  the  council  then  commenced, 
and  Pontiac  proceeded  to  address  Major  Gladwyn.  His 
speech  was  bold  and  menacing,  and  his  manner  and 
gesticulations  vehement,  and  they  became  still  more  so, 
as  he  approached  the  critical  moment.  When  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  presenting  the  belt  to  Major  Gladwyn, 
and  all  was  breathless  expectation,  the  drums,  at  the  door 
of  the  council  house,  suddenly  rolled  the  charge,  the 
guards  levelled  their  pieces,  and  the  British  officers  drew 
their  swords  from  their  scabbards.  Pontiac  was  a brave 
man,  constitutionally  and  habitually.  He  had  fought  in 
many  a battle,  and  often  led  his  warriors  to  victory. — 
But  this  unexpected  and  decisive  proof,  that  his  treachery 
was  discovered  and  prevented,  entirely  disconcerted 
him.  Tradition  says  he  trembled.  And  at  all  events, 
he  delivered  his  belt  in  the  usual  manner,  and  thus  failed 
to  give  his  party  the  concerted  signal  of  attack.  Major 
Gladwyn  immediately  approached  the  chief,  and  draw- 
ing aside  his  blanket,  discovered  the  shortened  rifle,  and 
then,  after  stating  his  knowledge  of  the  plan,  and  re- 
proaching him  for  his  treachery,  ordered  him  from  the 
Fort.  The  Indians  immediately  retired,  and  as  soon  as 


they  had  passed  the  gate,  they  gave  the  yell,  and  fired 
upon  the  garrison.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  com- 
mons, where  was  living  an  aged  English  woman  with 
her  two  sons.  These,  they  murdered,  and  then  repaired 
to  Hog  Island,  where  a discharged  serjeant  resided  with 
his  family,  who  were  all  but  one,  immediately  massacred. 
Thus  was  the  war  commenced. 

There  were  several  buildings  surrounding  the  Fort, 
and  but  a short  distance  from  it.  Behind  these,  and  the 
picket  fences,  the  Indians  stationed  themselves,  and 
commenced  a violent  fire  upon  the  British.  This  was 
returned  ; but  such  was  the  situation  of  both  parties,  that 
little  injury  was  done.  The  firing  however  was  contin- 
ued for  some  days,  the  Indians  anticipating  much  more 
serious  effects  from  these  attacks,  than  were  actually 
experienced  by  their  enemies.  The  British  commander 
was  ignorant  of  the  system  of  tactics,  which  teaches  the 
Indians  to  consider  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  as  dishon- 
orable, and  the  weakness  of  his  defences  led  him  to  fear 
an  assault.  Believing  his  position  in  such  an  event  would 
be  untenable,  preparations  were  made  for  an  immediate 
embarkation  on  board  the  vessels,  and  a retreat  to  Nia- 
gara. The  positive  assurances,  howrever,  of  the  principal 
French  inhabitants,  that  so  hazardous  a measure  would 
never  be  adopted  by  the  Indians,  re-assured  him,  and  in 
the  course  of  a few  days,  ail  the  erections  without  the 
Fort,  which  could  afford  security  to  the  besiegers,  were 
burned,  either  by  hot  shot,  or  by  sorties,  which  were 
made  by  the  garrison.  The  Indians  could  then  only 
annoy  the  Fort,  by  approaching  the  summit  of  the  low 
ridge,  which  overlooked  the  pickets,  where  they  continu- 
ed their  fire  from  time  to  time. 

Major  Campbell,  who  had  been  superseded  by  Major 
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Gladwyn,  still  remained  in  the  Fort.  He  had  held  the 
command  since  the  surrender  of  the  country,  and  was 
well  known  to  the  Indians.  lie  seems  to  have  exercised 
his  authority  moderately  and  wisely,  and  was  esteemed 
both  by.  them  and  the  Canadians.  Pontiac  conceived 
the  design  of  getting  this  officer  into  his  possession,  and 
holding  him  as  a pledge  for  the  surrender  of  the  Fort. 
For  this  purpose,  he  requested  some  of  the  French 
inhabitants,  who  were  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Indians,  to  inform  Major 
Campbell  he  wished  an  interview  with  him  at  his  camp, 
that  they  might  terminate  the  present  difficulties,  and 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  together.  He  promised  solemn- 
ly, that  Major  Campbell  should  be  permitted  to  go  and 
come  in  perfect  safety.  Messrs.  Godfroy  and  Chapoton, 
who  had  visited  him  upon  this  occasion,  were  deceived 
by  his  professions  and  promises,  and  advised  Major 
Campbell  to  meet  him.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  all  to 
bring  to  a conclusion  this  irksome  warfare,  that  this 
officer,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  McDougali,  repaired  to 
Pontiac’s  camp,  in  the  hope  of  making  a satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  him.  They  were  at  first  well  received  ; 
but  without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  story,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  were  ultimately  detained, 
and  held  as  hostages.  Pontiac  offered  Major  Campbell’s 
life  for  the  surrender  of  the  Fort,  apparently  not  aware, 
that  one  violation  of  good  faith  must  destroy  all  confi- 
dence between  contending  parties,  and  that  in  this  case, 
any  sudden  impulse  might  lead  to  the  massacre  of  the 
garrison,  as  easily  as  it  had  led  to  the  detention  of  Major 
Campbell. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  this  self-devoted  officer  adds 
another  to  the  many  proofs,  which  our  intercourse  with 
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the  Indians  has  furnished,  of  the  little  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  their  promises,  made  in  the  excitement  of  war. 
Major  Campbell  and  Lieut.  McDougall  were  detained 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Meloche  at  Bloody-bridge.  They 
were  allowed  occasionally  to  walk  out,  but  the  Indians 
were  so  numerous  around,  that  escape  was  difficult  and 
hazardous.  Lieut.  McDougall,  however,  proposed  to 
his  fellow-prisoner  to  make  the  attempt,  but  as  his  vision 
was  very  imperfect,  he  declined,  that  he  might  not 
impede  the  flight  of  his  friend.  McDougall  reached  the 
Fort  in  safety.  During  one  of  the  sorties  made  by  the 
British,  an  Ottawa  Chief,  of  some  distinction,  from 
Michillimackinac,  was  killed.  His  nephew,  who  was 
present,  determined  upon  revenge,  hastened  instantly  to 
Bloody-bridge,  where  he  found  Major  Campbell  walking 
in  the  road.  He  approached,  and  struck  him  dead  with 
his  tomahawk.  He  then  fled  to  Saginaw,  apprehensive 
of  the  vengeance  of  Pontiac ; and  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
memory  of  that  Chief  to  say,  that  he  w^as  indignant  at 
this  atrocious  act,  and  used  every  exertion  to  apprehend 
the  murderer,  who  would,  no  doubt,  have  paid  with  his 
life,  for  his  temerity. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  the  small  vessel  was  despatched 
to  Niagara,  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement, 
and  the  provisions  and  ammunition  which  were  expected 
for  the  place ; and  on  the  30th,  the  sentinel  on  duty 
announced,  that  a fleet  of  boats  was  coming  round  the 
point,  at  the  Huron  church.  The  whole  garrison  flocked 
to  the  bastions,  eagerly  anticipating  the  arrival  of  their 
friends.  But  they  were  greeted  with  no  sounds  of  joy. 
The  death-cry  of  the  Indians,  that  harbinger  of  misery, 
alone  broke  upon  the  ear.  The  fate  of  the  detachment 
was  at  once  known.  The  Indians  had  ascertained  their 
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approach,  and  had  stationed  a party  of  warriors  at  Point 
Pelee.  Twenty-three  batteaux,  laden  with  all  the  stores 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  the  subsistence 
of  the  garrison,  and  manned  by  a detachment  of  troops, 
landed  at  this  place  in  the  evening,  ignorant  of  danger, 
and  unsuspicious  of  attack.  The  enemy  watched  all 
their  movements,  and  about  the  dawn  of  day,  rushed 
upon  them.  An  officer,  with  thirty  men,  threw  himself 
into  a boat,  and  crossed  the  lake,  to  Sandusky  Bay. 
All  the  others  were  killed  or  taken.  The  line  of  barges 
ascended  the  river  on  the  opposite  shore,  escorted  by 
the  Indians  upon  the  bank,  and  guarded  by  detachments 
in  each  boat,  in  full  view  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the 
whole  French  settlement.  The  prisoners  were  compel- 
led to  navigate  the  boats.  As  the  first  batteaux  arrived 
opposite  to  the  town,  four  British  soldiers  determined 
to  effect  their  liberation,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
They  suddenly  changed  the  course  of  the  boat,  and  by 
loud  cries  made  known  their  intention  to  the  crew  of 
the  vessel.  The  Indians  in  the  other  boats,  and  the  es- 
cort upon  the  bank,  fired  upon  the  fugitives,  but  they 
were  soon  driven  from  their  positions  by  a cannonade 
from  the  armed  schooner.  The  guard  on  board  this 
boat  leaped  overboard,  and  one  of  them  dragged  a sol- 
dier with  him  into  the  water,  where  both  were  drowned. 
The  others  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  the  boat  reached 
the  vessel,  with  another  soldier  wounded.  Lest  the 
other  prisoners  might  escape,  they  were  immediately 
landed,  and  marched  up  the  shore,  to  the  lower  point 
of  Hog  Island,  where  they  crossed  the  river,  and  were 
immediately  put  to  death,  with  all  the  horrible  accompa- 
niments of  savage  cruelty. 

On  the  third  of  June,  the  important  information  of  a 
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peace  between  France  and  England,  and  of  the  cession 
of  the  country  to  the  latter,  reached  the  Fort.  It  was 
immediately  communicated  to  the  French  inhabitants, 
who  found  their  position  essentially  changed  by  this 
measure.  Until  now,  they  were  prisoners  upon  capitu- 
lation ; a neutral  party  between  the  belligerents.  They 
had  conducted  with  the  most  exemplary  fidelity,  and 
during  the  whole  siege,  very  few  Canadians  were  known 
to  have  connected  themselves  with  the  Indians,  and 
these  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  their  countrymen,  and 
were  compelled  by  their  indignation,  eventually  to  flee, 
and  seek  shelter  in  Illinois.  The  operations  of  the  war 
had  pressed  heavily  upon  them.  At  first,  their  cattle 
were  killed  and  provisions  taken,  whenever  a hungry  or 
drunken  party  chose  to  distress  them.  Pontiac  soon 
became  satisfied,  that  this  indiscriminate  plunder  would 
leave  the  French  people,  as  well  as  his  own,  without  the 
means  of  support,  and  contributions  were  afterwards 
regularly  levied,  and  supplies  furnished,  through  a com- 
missariat department,  instituted  by  him.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  his  means  were  inadequate  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Fort,  he  assembled  the  principal  French  inhabitants 
in  Council,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  his  warriors, 
presented  them  with  a war-belt,  and  told  them,  if  they 
were  French,  they  would  accept  it,  if  they  wrere  English, 
he  would  make  war  upon  them.  One  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  was  appointed  by  the  others  to  speak  for 
them,  and  he  exhibited  the  articles  of  peace  between  the 
French  and  British  governments,  and  said  to  Pontiac — 
“ My  brother ; you  see  that  our  arms  are  tied  by  your 
great  Father,  the  King : untie  this  knot,  and  we  will 
join  you.  Till  that  is  done,  we  shall  sit  quietly  upon 
our  mats."  After  much  discussion,  the  assembly  dis- 
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persed,  without  any  satisfactory  arrangement.  And  the 
French  inhabitants  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Indians 
to  induce  them  to  unite  with  them.  At  this  time,  the 
vessel,  which  had  been  despatched  to  Niagara,  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  about  sixty  troops  on  board, 
and  a supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  The  wind 
was  light  and  baffling,  and  the  Indians  made  every  effort 
to  capture  her.  The  warriors  quit  the  siege,  and  repair- 
ed to  Fighting  Island,  determined  to  board  the  vessel,  as 
she  ascended  the  river.  I find  no  authority  for  the 
account  usually  given,  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  attack  of  this  vessel,  or  of  the  order  given  by  her 
captain  to  blow  her  up,  when  the  Indians  were  about  to 
ascend  her  deck.  She  left  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  the  Indians  had  annoyed  her  in  their  canoes,  with 
a favorable  breeze,  which  however  failed,  as  she  reached 
the  point  of  Fighting  Island,  where  she  was  compelled 
to  anchor.  The  captain  had  concealed  his  men  in  the 
hold,  so  that  the  Indians  were  not  aware  of  the  strength 
of  the  crew.  Soon  after  dark,  they  embarked  in  their 
canoes,  and  proceeded  to  board  the  vessel.  The  men 
were  silently  ordered  up,  and  took  their  stations  at  the 
guns.  The  Indians  were  suffered  to  approach  close  to 
the  vessel,  when  the  captain,  by  the  stroke  of  a hammer 
upon  the  mast,  which  had  been  previously  concerted, 
gave  the  signal  for  action.  An  immediate  discharge 
took  place,  and  the  Indians  precipitately  fled,  with  many 
killed  and  wounded.  The  next  morning,  the  vessel 
dropped  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  she 
remained  six  days,  waiting  for  a wind.  On  the  thirtieth, 
■she  succeeded  in  ascending  the  river,  and  reaching  the 
Fort  in  safety. 

Pontiac  felt  the  necessity  of  destroying  these  vessels, 
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and  he  therefore  constructed  rafts  for  that  purpose. — 
The  barns  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  demolished, 
and  the  materials  employed  in  this  work.  Pitch  and 
other  combustibles  were  added,  and  the  whole  so  formed, 
as  to  burn  with  rapidity  and  intensity.  They  were  of 
considerable  length,  and  were  towed  to  a proper  posi- 
tion, above  the  vessels,  when  fire  was  applied,  and  they 
were  left  to  the  stream,  in  the  expectation,  that  they 
would  be  carried  into  contact  with  the  vessels,  and 
immediately  set  fire  to  them.  Twice  the  attempt  was 
made,  and  unsuccessfully.  The  British  were  aware  of 
the  design,  and  took  their  measures  accordingly.  Boats 
were  constructed,  and  anchored  with  chains  above  the 
vessels,  and  every  precaution  was  used  to  ward  off  the 
blow.  The  blazing  rafts  passed  harmlessly  by,  and 
other  incidents  soon  occurred  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Indians.  On  the  29th  of  July,  a fleet  of  boats  was 
descried,  ascending  the  river.  Anxious  to  ascertain, 
whether  they  had  escaped  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  a 
gun  was  fired  from  the  Fort,  which  was  immediately 
answered  by  the  boats,  each  of  which  carried  four  swiv- 
els, and  two  mortars,  and  on  board  the  whole,  was  a 
detachment  of  300  regular  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Dalyell,  an  Aid-de-camp  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst, 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief. 

That  evening,  arrangements  were  made  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Indian  camp.  Unfortunately,  these  were  not 
so  secretly  conducted,  but  that  information  was  convey- 
ed to  the  Indians.  Their  women  and  children  were 
immediately  removed,  and  their  plan  of  operations  con- 
certed. A party  of  warriors  was  stationed  behind  the 
pickets  upon  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Dequindre, 
and  another  party  upon  the  farm  at  Bloody-bridgc, 
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protected  by  pickets  and  cord-wood,  and  concealed  in 
the  high  grass.  A detachment  of  three  hundred  men 
left  the  Fort,  about  an  hour  before  day,  and  marched 
rapidly  up  the  bank,  expecting  to  surprize  the  Indians. 
They  were  suffered  to  reach  the  bridge  over  Bloody-run, 
and  to  proceed  about  half  way  across  it,  before  a gun 
was  fired,  or  the  slightest  movement  indicated,  that  the 
enemy  was  aware  of  their  approach.  Suddenly  a volley 
was  poured  upon  the  troops,  who  were  thrown  into 
instant  confusion.  They  fought  with  the  characteristic 
bravery  of  British  soldiers,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  nature  of  an  Indian  attack,  and  the  unfavorable 
position  they  occupied,  rendered  their  fate  critical  and 
perilous.  Capt.  Dalyell  fell  at  the  first  discharge,  when 
the  command  devolved  upon  Captain  Grant.  The  de- 
tachment was  attacked  upon  the  left  flank,  and  upon 
the  front  and  rear.  Thus  nearly  surrounded,  it  was 
instantly  perceived,  that  nothing  but  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  could  rescue  them.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  positions,  before  a retreat  could  be 
undertaken.  A charge  was  ordered,  and  it  was  prompt- 
ly and  vigorously  effected.  The  Indians  fell  back  before 
the  bayonet,  and  were  repulsed  in  every  direction.  The 
detachment  extricated  themselves  from  their  perilous 
situation,  and  at  length  reached  the  Fort.  They  lost, 
in  this  disastrous  affair,  seventy  men  killed,  and  forty 
wounded. 

From  this  period,  nothing  important  occurred  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege.  Pontiac,  whether  satisfied 
with  the  success  he  had  gained,  or  discouraged  by  the 
defence  of  the  place,  relaxed  in  his  efforts,  and  the 
Indians  soon  began  to  depart  for  their  wintering  grounds. 
All  was  quiet  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring,  the 
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various  bauds,  as  they  arrived,  professed  their  desire  for 
peace.  In  the  course  of  the  season,  Gen.  Bradstreet 
reached  Detroit,  with  a well  appointed  army  of  three 
thousand  men.  Tradition  says,  that  in  passing  the  iron 
bound  coast,  west  of  Cleaveland,  he  encountered  a vio- 
lent storm,  in  which  he  lost  a number  of  boats  and  many 
men.  Certainly  the  imagination  cannot  conceive  a more 
awful  situation,  than  that  of  an  army  enclosed  by  a ra- 
ging sea  on  one  side,  and  an  eternal  rampart  of  rocks  on 
the  other.  Low  and  feeble  would  be  the  sound  of  its 
cannon  amid  the  roar  of  the  elements  around  it.  Mean 
and  humble  its  proud  banners,  upon  the  crest  of  the 
billows.  Nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  its  strength 
before  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  Well  may  we  ex- 
claim in  the  language  of  Scripture,  * Lord,  what  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
regarde st  him  V 

General  Bradstreet  landed  at  Sandusky,  and  at  the 
Maumee,  and  dispersed  the  Indians,  whom  he  found 
there,  burning  their  villages,  and  destroying  their  corn 
fields.  He  reached  Detroit  without  opposition.  All  the 
tribes  in  this  region  immediately  visited  him,  and  peace 
was  firmly  established.  Pontiac,  either  distrusting  the 
professions  of  the  British,  or  too  much  exasperated  to 
live  cordially  with  them,  declined  any  intercourse  with 
their  troops,  and  took  no  part  in  the  pending  negocia- 
tions.  He  abandoned  the  country,  and  repaired  to  the 
Illinois.  Here,  owing  to  some  cause,  which  has  not 
been  explained,  he  was  assassinated  by  a Peoria  Indian. 
Such  was  the  respect  inspired  by  his  talents  and  services, 
that  the  Ottawas,  Potawatamies  and  Chippewas  consid- 
ered his  death  as  a public  misfortune,  and  its  atonement, 
a sacred  duty.  They  commenced  a war  upon  the  Peo- 
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rias,  in  which  that  tribe  was  almost  exterminated,  and 
from  which  they  never  recovered.  But  a few  families 
are  now  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  misfortunes.  The 
memory  of  the  great  Ottawa  Chief  is  yet  held  in  reve- 
rence among  his  countrymen,  and  whatever  is  the  fate, 
which  may  await  them,  his  name  and  deeds  will  live  in 
their  traditionary  narratives,  increasing  in  interest,  as 
they  increase  in  years. 

A few  years  of  tranquility  succeeded  these  stormy 
events.  They  were  employed  by  the  British  authorities 
in  extending  and  consolidating  their  power,  and  by  their 
citizens  in  a vigorous  and  profitable  prosecution  of  the 
fur  trade.  The  remote  boundary  of  French  enterprise 
w'as  soon  passed.  The  energy  and  activity  of  commerce 
and  competition  carried  the  adventurers  to  the  arctic 
circle,  seeking  amid  the  ice  and  snows  of  a polar  winter, 
those  rich  peltries,  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the 
north.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  traffic 
was  permanently  beneficial.  Its  products  were  subject 
to  great  fluctuations  of  value,  depending  not  less  upon 
the  uncertain  supply,  than  upon  the  caprice  of  fashion. 
And  it  withdrew,  from  the  sober  and  safer  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  the  youth  of  the  country — exchanging  habits 
of  steady  industry,  for  those  alternations  of  exertion 
and  relaxation,  which  are  equally  pernicious  to  their 
constitution  and  their  morals.  No  effort  was  made  by 
the  British  government  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  A system  of  conciliation  towards  the  Indians 
was  adopted  and  persevered  in  : and  in  a few  years, 
that  bitter  animosity,  which  was  the  fruit  of  a century  of 
hostilities,  gradually  gave  way,  and  they  became  firmly 
attached  to  the  British  interests. 

But  that  great  event  was  now  approaching,  which  has 
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produced,  and  is  yet  destined  to  produce,  such  important 
changes  in  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  world. 
The  contest  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colo- 
nies soon  absorbed  all  questions  of  minor  interest,  upon 
the  continent ; and  the  active  employment  of  the  Indian 
force  became  a favorite  object  in  the  British  policy. 
Detroit,  from  its  position,  and  from  the  associations  of 
the  Indians,  was  the  controlling  point  of  influence,  where 
parties  were  organised  and  equipped,  and  whence  they 
were  despatched  to  lay  waste  our  frontier,  and  to  do  the 
other  nameless  deeds  of  horror,  which  I am  as  unable 
to  describe,  as  you  would  be  unwilling  to  hear.  It  was 
a warfare  to  distress,  not  to  subdue.  He,  who  has  seen 
his  family  murdered  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  by 
the  light  of  his  own  dwelling,  while  he  feels  the  pressure 
of  his  woe,  feels,  also,  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  the  hope 
of  attaining  it. 

I shall  not  dwell  upon  these  atrocious  scenes.  War 
parties  were  going  and  returning,  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution.  They  went  with  presents  and 
promises,  and  they  returned  with  scalps  and  blood. 

Two  expeditions,  however,  were  undertaken,  more 
important  in  their  character  and  results,  than  the  ordi- 
nary marauding  enterprises,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
One  of  these  was  led  by  Capt.  Byrd,  whose  force  was 
composed  of  a detachment  of  regular  troops,  some  mili- 
tia, and  a numerous  body  of  Indian  warriors.  They 
left  here  in  boats,  well  provided  writh  provisions,  and 
munitions  of  war.  They  ascended  the  Maumee,  and 
descended  the  Miami  river  to  the  Ohio.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  an  attack  upon  Louisville,  but. 
the  unusually  wet  season,  and  consequent  high  state  of 
the  water,  induced  him  to  ascend  the  Licking,  arid  strike 
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at  the  posts  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky.  With  this 
view  he  appeared  suddenly  before  Ruddle's  station,  and 
as  he  was  supplied  with  cannon,  and  led  a well  appointed 
force,  all  hope  of  resistance  was  desperate,  and  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  upon  promise  of  safety  and  protection 
from  the  Indians.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  promise 
was  utterly  disregarded.  Byrd  proceeded  a few  miles 
further,  and  captured  another  small  stockade,  called 
Martin’s  station.  His  progress  spread  consternation 
through  the  country,  and  efforts  were  made  to  collect  a 
force  to  oppose  him.  Before  this  could  be  organised, 
he  suddenly  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  precipitately 
withdrew.  His  motives  for  this  procedure  are  unknown. 
Whatever  they  may  have  been,  Kentucky  was  relieved 
from  the  most  imminent  danger,  to  which  she  had  ever 
been  exposed. 

George  Rogers  Clarke  was  one  of  those  men,  who 
seemed  born  to  conduct  our  country,  through  the  troub- 
led and  dangerous  scenes  of  the  revolution.  He  possessed 
that  quick  perception,  that  instant  decision,  that  fruitful 
resource,  that  power  over  others,  and  that  confidence  in 
himself,  which  constitute  the  great  military  leader. — 
Whether  the  theatre  of  operations  be  great  or  small,  an 
empire  or  an  Indian  frontier,  the  genius  of  such  a man, 
must  lead  him  to  command,  as  surely  as  it  will  lead  him 
to  success. 

Gen.  Clark  had  been  despatched  by  the  Virginia 
government  to  defend  the  Kentucky  frontier,  then  feeble 
and  exposed.  He  soon  became  satisfied,  that  the  most 
effectual  means  pf  attaining  this  object,  was  by  capturing 
the  British  posts  in  the  Illinois  country.  He  accordingly 
descended  the  Ohio,  and  reduced  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia, 
and  the  small  establishments  in  that  quarter.  When 
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information  of  his  success  reached  Detroit,  Governor 
Hamilton  resolved  to  dislodge  him,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
collected  all  the  regular  troops,  militia  and  Indians,  who 
could  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  this  frontier.  He 
proceeded  to  Vincennes  and  there  halted,  determined  to 
attack  his  enemy,  as  soon  as  the  season  for  field  opera- 
tions should  commence.  His  plan  was  to  regain  the  lost 
posts,  and  to  destroy  Clark’s  detachment ; then  to  cross 
the  Ohio,  and  sweep  the  infant  settlements  of  Kentucky 
before  him,  giving  up,  to  murder  and  devastation,  the 
inhabitants  and  their  property.  But  his  design  was 
anticipated  and  frustrated,  by  one  of  those  bold  and  de- 
cisive movements,  which  marks  the  character  of  a gen- 
eral, and  determines  the  fate  of  nations.  Clark  received 
information  from  a Spanish  merchant,  that  his  enemy 
was  careless  and  secure,  and  had  detached  a part  of  his 
force  to  watch  the  Ohio  river,  and  to  harrass  the  front- 
iers. He  immediately  prepared  a small  armed  boat, 
and  put  on  board  the  supplies  for  his  troops.  He  order- 
ed her  to  proceed  to  the  Wabash,  and,  taking  post  a few 
miles  below  Vincennes,  to  permit  nothing  to  ascend  or 
descend  the  river.  He  then,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  set 
out  for  that  place,  with  his  whole  disposable  force, 
amounting  to  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  He  was 
sixteen  days  crossing  the  country,  and  during  five  of  these, 
he  was  employed  in  wading  through  the  inundated  prai- 
ries of  the  Wabash.  For  five  miles,  his  detachment 
marched  with  the  water  to  their  breasts.  After  sur- 
mounting these  obstacles,  he  suddenly  appeared  before 
Vincennes,  and  by  the  stratagem  of  presenting  a tree, 
shaped  like  a cannon,  he  persuaded  Hamilton,  that  he  had 
brought  artillery  with  him.  His  decisive  movement,  and 
the  surpize  and  consternation  of  the  enemy,  led  to  the 
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surrender  of  the  Fort  upon  the  first  Summons.  Hamilton 
himself,  and  a few  of  those  counsellors  who  had  been 
most  active  in  promoting  his  system  of  savage  barbari- 
ties, were  sent  to  Virginia  in  irons.  The  militia  from 
this  quarter  wrere  permitted  to  return. 

The  revolution  terminated  with  the  recognition  of  our 
independence.  The  subsequent  events,  in  the  history  of 
the  Territory  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Difficulties  soon 
arose  respecting  the  surrender  of  the  posts.  An  Indian 
war  was  the  consequence,  and  the  campaigns  of  Ilarmar, 
St.  Clair,  and  Wayne  were  successively  prosecuted  before 
peace  was  established.  Tl>e  part  taken  by  the  British  au- 
thorities here,  to  encourage  the  Indians  in  hostilities,  and 
to  aid  their  operations,  are  matters  of  history;  and  General 
Wayne,  in  the  official  report  of  his  victory  at  the  Mau- 
mee, states,  that  a company  of  militia  from  Detroit  was 
associated  writh  the  Indians,  and  fought  in  their  ranks. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  old  inhabitants,  that  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  one  Smith,  was  at  the  head  of  this  company, 
-and  was  killed  in  the  action. 

1 have  no  pleasure  in  the  retrospective  view  of  these 
revolting  scenes.  But  history  is  not  the  panegyric  of 
human  actions.  It  is  our  destiny  to  meet  good  and  evil, 
in  the  chequered  scenes  of  life.  And  it  is  our  duty  to 
draw  lessons  of  instruction  from  the  vices,  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  our  nature. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  179C>,  Capt.  Porter,  with  a 
'detachment  of  American  troops,  entered  the  Fort,  which 
had  been  previously  evacuated  by  the  British.  The 
American  flag  was  displayed,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
country  peaceably  transferred. 

. Without  indulging  in  any  presumptuous  anticipations, 
we  may  hope,  that  the  last  change  in  our  political  condi- 
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tion  has  occurred,  except  that,  which  is  to  terminate  our 
colonial  situation,  and  to  admit  us,  as  an  independent 
member  of  that  great  confederacy  of  republics,  whose 
sway  now  extends,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Wiser  shall  we  be  than  the  Roman  people,  and  happier 
in  our  destiny,  if  we  realize  the  truth  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  the  greatest  of  their  poets,  and  which  is  not 
less  applicable  to  us,  than  to  the  Italian  husbandmen, — 
Oh  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint. 

Fortunate  indeed,  if  we  appreciate  the  blessings  of  self- 
government,  the  value  of  our  institutions,  the  moral > 
political  and  physical  advantages  we  enjoy.  The  patri- 
ots of  the  revolution  have  passed  and  are  passing  away. 
They  acquired,  and  have  transmitted  to  us,  the  noblest 
system  of  government,  which  ever  shed  its  blessings  upon 
mankind.  As  it  is  the  boast  of  every  American,  that  lie 
enjoys  it ; let  it  be  his  hope  and  effort,  to  transmit  it,  as. 
a precious  inheritance,  unimpaired,  to  his  posterity. 
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NOTES. 


Page  12. — This  neutral  nation,  so  called  by  Father  Segurd,  was  still  in 
existence,  two  centuries  ago,  when  the  French  missionaries  first  reached  the 
Upper  Lakes.  The  details  of  their  history,  and  of  their  character  and  priv- 
ileges, are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  such  a sanctuary,  among  barbarous  tribes,  is  not  only  a singular  institution, 
but  altogether  at  variance  with  that  reckless  spirit  of  cruelty,  with  which 
their  wars  are  usually  prosecuted.  The  V>  van  dot  tradition  represents  them, 
as  having  separated  from  the  parent  stock,  during  the  bloody  wars  between 
their  own  tribe  and  the  Iroquois,  and  having  tied  to  the  Sandusky  river  ior 
safety.  That  they  here  erected  two  Forts,  within  a short  distance  of  each 
othpr,  and  assigned  one  to  the  Iroquois,  and  the  other  to  the  Wyandots  and 
their  allies,  where  their  war-parties  might  find  security  and  hospitality, 
whenever  they  entered  their  country.  Why  so  unusual  a proposition  was 
made,  and  acceded  to,  tradition  docs  not  tel].  Jt  is  probable,  however,  that 
superstition  lent  its  aid  to  the  institution,  and  that  it  may  have  been  indebted 
for  its  origin  to  the  feasts,  and  dreams,  and  juggling  ceremonies,  which  con- 
stituted the  religion  of  the  Aborigines.  Ao  other  motive  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  stay  the  hand  of  violence,  and  to  counteract  the  threat  of  ven- 
geance. 

An  intestine  feud  finally  arose  in  this  neutral  nation  ; one  party  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  other  of  their  enemies,  and  like  most  civil 
•wars,  this  was  prosecuted  with  relentless  fury.  Our  informant  says,  that  since 
his  recollection,  the  remains  of  a red  cedar  post  were  yet  to  be  seen,  where 
the  prisoners  were  tied,  previously  to  being  burned. 

Page  24. — Some  account  of  a very  remarkable  JVorth  American  Indian 
'Chief;  from  Major  Roger's  account  of  that  country — lately  published. 

The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  peace  with  one  another,  having 
a wide,  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their  possession.  They  are  formed 
into  a sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is  elected  from  the  eldest  tribe, 
which  is  the  Ottawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit  near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but 
are  mostly  westward  toward  the  Mississippi.  Pontiac  is  their  present  King, 
as  emperor,  who  has  certainly  the  largest  empire  and  greatest  authority  of 
any  Indian  Chief  that  has  appeared  on  the  continent  since  our  acquaintance 
with  it.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majesty  and  princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly 
honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects.  He  not  long  since  formed  the  design 
of  uniting  all  the  Indian  nations  together  under  his  authority,  but  miscarried 
in  the  attempt. 

In  the  year  1760  when  I commanded  and  marched  the  first  detachment 
into  this  country,  that  was  ever  sent  there  by  the  English,  I was  met  m my 
way  by  an  embassy  sent  from  him,  of  some  of  his  warriors,  and  some  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  tribes,  that  are  under  him  : the  purport  of  which  was  to  let  me 
know,  that  Pontiac  was  at  a small  distance,  coming  peaceably,  and  that  he 
desired  me  to  halt  my  detachment,  until  such  time  as  he  could  see  me  with 
his  own  eyes.  His  ambassadors  had  also  orders  to  inform  me,  that  he  was 
Pontiac,  the  King  and  Lord  of  the  country  I was  in. 

At  first  salutation  when  we  met,  he  demanded  my  business  into  his  coun- 
try, and  how  I happened  to  dare  to  enter  it  without  his  leave?  When  I in- 
formed him,  that  it  was  not  with  any  design  against  the  Indians  that  1 came, 
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but  to  remove  the  French  out  of  his  country,  who  had  been  an  obstacle  in 
our  way  to  mutual  peace  and  commerce,  and  acquainted  him  with  ray  in- 
structions for  that  purpose.  I,  at  the  same  time  delivered  him  some  friendly 
messages,  or  belts  of  wampum,  which  he  received,  but  gave  me  no  other  an- 
swer, than  that  he  stood  in  the  path  1 travelled  in  till  next  morning,  giving 
me  a small  string  of  wampum,  as  much  as  to  sav,  I must  not  march  further, 
without  his  leave.  When  he  departed  for  the  night,  he  enquired  whether  1 
wanted  any  thing  that  his  country  afforded,  and  lie  would  send  his  warriors 
to  fetch  it.  I assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought  should  be  paid 
for  ; and  the  next  day  wc  were  supplied  by  them  with  several  bags  of  parched 
corn,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting,  he  gave  me  the 
pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it  : arid  he  assured  me 
ho  had  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detachment;  that  I might  pass  through 
his- country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  garrison;  and  that  he  would 
protect  me  and  my  party  from  any  insults,  that  might  be  offered  or  intended 
by  the  Indians;  and  as  an  earnest  of  his  friendship,  he  sent  100  warriors  to 
protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fat  cattle,  which  we  had  brought  for  the 
use  of  the  detachment,  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque  Isle.  He 
likewise  sent  to  several  of  the  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side  and  west  end 
of  lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  that  I had  his  consent  to  enter  the  country.  He 
attended  me  constantly  after  this  interview,  till  I arrived  at  Detroit,  and 
while  I remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserving  the 
detachment  from  the  fury  ofthc  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the  mouth  of 
the  strait,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off. 

I had  several  conferences  with  him,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength 
of  judgment,  and  a thirst  after  knowledge.  He  endeavored  to  inform  himself 
of  our  military  order  and  discipline.  He  often  intimated  to  me,  that  he  could 
be  content  to  reign  in  his  country  in  subordination  to  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  was  willing  to  pay  him  such  annual  acknowledgment,  as  he  was  able, 
in  furs,  and  to  call  him  his  uncle.  He  was  curious  to  know  our  method  of 
' manufacturing  cloth,  iron,  Ac.  and  expressed  a great  desire  to  see  England, 
and  offered  me  a part  of  his  country  if  1 would  conduct  him  there.  He 
assured  me  that  he  was  inclined  to  live  peaceably  with  the  English,  while 
they  used  him  as  he  deserved,  and  to  encourage  their  settling  in  his  country  ; 
but  intimated,  that  if  they  treated  him  with  neglect,  he  should  shut  up  the 
way,  and  exclude  them  from  it.  In  short,  his  whole  conversation  sufficiently 
indicated,  that  he  was  far  from  considering  himself  as  a conquered  prince, 
and  that  he  expected  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  and  honor  due  to  a king 
or  emperor,  by  all  who  came  into  his  country,  or  treated  with  him. 

In  1763,  this  Indian  had  the  art.  and  address  to  draw  a number  of  tribes 
into  a confederacy,  with  a design  first,  to  reduce  the  English  forts  upon  the 
lakes,  and  then  make  a peace  to  his  mind,  bv  which  he  intended  to  establish 
himself  in  his  imperial  authority  ; and  so  wisely  were  his  measures  taken, 
that  in  fifteen  days  time,  he  reduced  or  took  ten  of  our  garrisons,  which 
were  all  we  had  in  his  country,  except  Detroit  ; and  had  he  carried  this 
garrison  also,  nothing  was  in  the  wav  to  complete  his  scheme.  Some  of  the 
Indians  left  him,  and  bv  bis  consent  made  a separate  peace  ; but  he  would 
not  be  actor  or  personally  concerned  in  it ; saving  that  when  he  made  a 
peace,  it  should  be  such  an  one  as  would  be  useful  and  honorable  to  himself, 
and  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ; but  he  has  not  as  yet  proposed  his  terms. 

In  1763,  when  1 went  to  throw  provisions  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit,  1 
sent  this  Indian  a bottle  of  brandv,  by  a Frenchman.  His  counsellors  advised 
him  not  to  taste  it,  insinuating  that  it  was  poisoned,  and  sent  with  a design 
to  kill  him.  But  Pontiac,  with  a nobleness  of  mind,  laughed  at  their  suspi- 
cions, saying  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  kdl  him,  who  had  so  lately  saved 
my  life. 

In  the  late  war  of  his,  he  appointed  a commissary,  and  began  to  make 
money,  or  bills  of  credit.,  which  he  hath  since  punctually  redeemed. 
His  money'  was  the  figure  ofwjiat  he.  wanted  to  exchange  for  it,  drawn  upon 
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bark,  and  the  shape  of  nil  otter  (his  arms)  drawn  under  it.  Were  proper 
measures  taken,  this  Indian  might  be  rendered  very  serviceable  to  the  Urit- 
ish  trade  and  settlements  in  this  country —more  extensively  so,  than  any  one, 
that  hath  ever  been  in  alliance  with  us  on  the  continent. 


Page  37. — At  the  Council  which  was  held  on  the  23d  of  May,  1763,  between 
Pontiac  and  his  Chiefs,  and  the  principal  French  inhabitants,  to  induce  the 
latter  to  join  the  Indians  m their  efforts  to  expel  the  British,  an  allusion  was 
made  by  the  Ottawa  Chief  in  his  speech,  to  an  incident,  connected  with  the 
history  of  Detroit,  no  other  traces  of  which  can  now  be  found.  As  the 
speech  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  his  own  warriors,  who  must  have 
been  actors  in  the  events  he  described,  and  to  the  French  inhabitants,  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  them,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement.  This  wrar  adds  another  to  the  calamities,  alluded  to  in  the  text, 
which  have  befallen  the  town  and  settlement  of  Detroit;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  its  incidents  are  probably  for  ever  lost  to  us. 

“ I have  no  doubt,  my  brothers,”  said  Pontiac  to  the  French  people,  “ hut 
this  war  is  very  troublesome  to  you,  and  that  my  warriors,  who  are  contin- 
ually passing  and  re-passing  through  your  settlements,  frequently  kill  your 
cattle,  and.  injure  your  property.  I am  sorry  for  it,  and  hope  you  do  not 
think,  that  I am  pleased  with  this  conduct  of  my  young  men.  And  as  a 
proof  of  my  friendship,  recollect  the  war  you  had  seventeen  years  ago,  (1746) 
and  the  part  I took  in  it.  The  northern  nations  combined  together,  and 
came  to  destrov  you.  Who  defended  you  ? Was  it  not  myself  and  my 
young  men  ? The  great  Chief,  Mickinac,  (the  turtle)  said  in  Council,  that 
he  would  carry  to  his  village  the  head  of  your  chief  warrior,  and  that  he 
would  eat  his  heart  and  drink  his  blood.  Did  I not  then  join  you,  and  go  to 
his  camp  and  say  to  him,  if  he  wished  to  kill  the  French,  he  must  pass  over 
my  body,  and  the  bodies  of  my  young  men  ? Did  I not  take  hold  of  the 
tomahawk  with  you,  and  aid  you  in  fighting  your  battles  with  Michinac,  and 
drivingjiim  home  to  his  country  ? Why  do  you  think  1 would  turn  my  arms 
against  you?  Am  I not  the  same  French  Pontiac,  who  assisted  you  seven- 
teen years  ago?  1 am  a Frenchman,  and  I wish  to  die  a Frenchman.” 

Pontiac’s  speech  to  the  French  inhabitants  upon  this  occasion,  was  able 
and  ingenious. 

After  throwing  a war  belt  into  the  midst  of  the  Council,  he  said  to  the 
French  people, 11  My  brothers  ! I begin  to  grow  tired  of  this  bad  meat , which 
is  upon  our  lands.  I begin  to  see,  that  this  is  not  your  case,  for  instead  of 
assisting  us  in  our  war  with  the  English,  you  are  actually  assisting  them.  I 
have  already  told  you,  and  I now  tell  you  again,  that  when  I undertook  this 
war,  it  was  only  your  interest  I sought,  and  that  I knew  what  I was  about. 
I yet  know  what  I am  about.  This  year  they  must  all  perish.  The  Master 
of  life  so  orders  it.  His  will  is  known  to  us,  and  we  mus;  do  as  he  says. 
And  you,  my  brothers,  who  know  him  better  than  we  do,  wish  to  oppose  his 
will ! Until  now,  I have  avoided  urging  you  upon  this  subject,  in  hopes,  that 
if  you  could  not  aid,  you  would  not  injure  us.  I did  not  wish  to  ask  you  to 
fight  with  us  against  the  English,  and  I did  not  believe  you  would  take  part 
with  them.  You  will  say  you  are  not  with  them.  I know  it,  but  your  con- 
duct amounts  to  the  same  thing.  You  tell  them  all  we  do  and  say.  You 
carry  our  counsels  and  plans  to  them.  Now  take  your  choice.  You  must 
be  entirely  French,  like  ourselves,  or  entirely  English.  If  you  are  French, 
take  this  belt  for  yourselves  ami  your  young  men,  and  join  us  If  you  are 
English,  we  declare  war  against  you.” 

Page  41. — General  Putnam,  who  then  commanded  a detachment  of  Con- 
necticut rangers,  accompanied  Bradstrect  in  this  expedition.  In  a letter, 
which  he  wrote,  dated  Camp,  Sandusky,  near  the  carrying  place,  Oct.  7, 
1764,  he  reports  the  speech  of  Capt.  King,  one  of  the  Oneida  Chiefs,  who 
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had  been  font  with  a pacific  message  by  Gen.  Bradstreet,  probably  in  the 
name  of  the  Indians,  to  Pontiac.  This  speech  was  delivered  to  the  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations,  who  had  joined  the  British  ; and  it  discloses  some  points 
of  policy,  truly  characteristic  of  Indian  negoeiations. 

“Friends  and  brothers — I am  now  about  to  acquaint  you  with  facts,  too 
obvious  to  deny.  I have  been,  since  I left  you,  to  Monsieur  Pontiac’s  camp, 
and  waited  on  him,  to  see,  if  he  was  willingto  come  in  and  make  peace  with 
our  brothers,  the  English.  He  asked  me  what  I meant  by  all  that,  saying, 
you  have  always  encouraged  me  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  English,  and 
said  the  only-  reason  you  did  not  join  me  last  year,  was  for  want  of  ammuni- 
tion ; and  as  soon  as  you  could  get  ammunition,  you  would  join  me.  King 
said  there  was  nothing  in  it : at  which  Pontiac  produced  six  belts  of  wampum, 
that  he  had  had  last  year  from  the  Six  Nations  ; he  said  the  English  were  so 
exhausted,  they  could  do  no  more;  and  that  one  year’s  war,  well  pushed, 
would  drive  them  into  the  sea.  King  then  made  a stop  for  some  time — 
Brothers,  you  know  this  to  he  true,  and  you  have  always  deceived  me.  At 
which  the  Six  Nations  were  all  angry,  and  this  day  they  are  packing  up  to 
gooff;  and  what  will  be  the  event,  I don’t  know,  nor  don’t  care,  for  I have 
no  faith  in  an  Indian  peace,  patched  up  by  presents.” 
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